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throughout, the result, aided by his natural grace and distinction,
being in both operas an impersonation not only unflaggingly
interesting, but exquisitely attractive. His voice leaves nothing
to be desired: at the beginning of the evening there is the slightest
possible fur on the first two or three notes; but it wears off at once,
and leaves him in the most confident possession of all his forces.

In Werther there are several formidable declamatory passages,
accompanied by the full power of the orchestra. He attacks these
with triumphant force, and next moment is singing quietly with
his voice as unstrained, as responsive, as rich in quality as if it
had been wrapped in cotton wool for a week, instead of clashing
against Massenet's most strenuous orchestration with a vehe-
mence that would put most tenors practically hors de combat for
several minutes. He seems to me to be at the height of his physical
powers, and at the same time to have perfected his artistic in-
tegrity, if I may so express myself, my meaning being that he is
now magnificently in earnest about his work and undivided in
his attention to it.

The effect of this on his colleagues is excellent: Melba especially
surpasses herself when playing with him. I must admit reluctantly
that these performances of Werther and Romeo seem sure of a
place in the front rank of my operatic recollections. I say re-
luctantly, because, after all, Romeo is vieuxjeu and Werther is
hardly to be counted a great part; therefore it still rankles in me
that we have to send for Herr Alvary to play Tristan and Siegfried.

Edouard de Reszke made his re-entry for the season as Frere
Laurent. In that matter of artistic integrity he lags behind his
brother- The old Adam is strong within him, and tempts him to
bawl occasionally. When he yields, he invariably adds an apolo-
getic attempt at a piano passage, which gets out of tune from the
after-effects of the bawling, and leaves him abashed. When he
sings with a dignified reticence, content with the normal strength
of his abnormally powerful voice, he is hugely satisfying from
the musical, if not from the severely intellectual, point of view-
Bonnard was not precisely the man for Tybalt, a part which
requires before all things a swordsman*
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